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and many creditors have been observed to pale 
‘WANTED IN THE BOARDROOM, | at the harmless letter-carrier’s advent, while 
scarcely any man receives an invitation to the 
Boardroom with equanimity. Of course there are 
Ir is no great effort: of imagination to conceive | exceptions, There are such things as ‘rises in 
the icy shudder which must have passed through | salary,’ accompanied with words of encourage- 
| the frame, no matter how sturdy, of that hapless | ment and eulogy, or again, words of eulogy and 
man who in the high and palmy days of Spain | encouragement unaccompanied by any appreciable 
was suddenly honoured with an invitation to! gain. In both of these instances a visit to the 
attend the ‘Inquisition.’ What a glowing and Boardroom is usually necessary. 
warm-coloured panorama of the joyousness of life) But asa rule, as a hard and fast rule, it may 
must have swiftly rushed through his brain, as be taken that the man who is wanted in the 
memory provoked him with the ‘thought of how | Boardroom will exhibit symptoms of advanced 
"his two or three neighbours had fared when a! perturbation, such as a dropping of the jaws and 
similar invitation had been extended to them! a certain wildness of eye. It is part of his diffi- 
How one had never returned home alive, and culty too, that his confréres or fellow-workers 
how a second had come back mangled in limb cannot or do not afford him any sympathy. They 
and with distorted brain, having just enough | ‘seem to regard him in the same philosophical 
strength left to tell a dark and fearsome tale, and mood as the occupant of a warm and cheery room 
die. does the belated pedestrian, whom he observes, 
In our own country too, some of the ‘At through his window, struggling with the blinding 


homes’ of the past under the auspices of both storm outside. The comfort and safety grow 
Catholics and Protestants, as also of Royalty, still more comfortable and secure by contrast ; 
caused far greater heart-burnings among those and trouble (to the spectators) is not such a bad 
who did and those who did not receive invitations | thing after all. 
than the usual run of such functions do to-day. | Until that yellow-letter day arrive, when a 
Our forefathers when requested to attend before man’s liver proclaims its supremacy over the other 
the Star Chamber were said sometimes to rub organs of his body, he is apt to quickly discern 
their ears reflectively and not without tenderness, the feeblest glimmer of light and hope in the 
as if taking leave of those serviceable appendages. | 'most dreary sky. In a government office, how- 
And so, in the good old times, when ‘ man’s ever, even the most sanguine of young men know 
inhumanity to man’ was far more pronounced than that when they are wanted in the Boardroom 
it is nowadays, the rulers of the nations requested their prospect of rising in the service is more 
the presence of this man or of that, often receiv- remote than it was before they were wanted, if 
ing him in so hearty and decided a manner that | indeed it has not entirely disappeared, as any- 
a second invitation was uncalled for or even thing advantageous is sure to be communicated 
impossible. quietly throngh the ‘chief.’ In the office of a 
But ‘the old order changeth’ into a new order, | public company the summons is not quite so 
which to-day is so familiar to tens of thousands! ominous. There is just a chance; and although 
of the subjects of that dear sovereign who has | the person wanted will probably at first ‘start like 
longest occupied a royal throne : ‘You are wanted | a guilty thing, and make a hurried and compre- 
in the Boardroom.’ hensive examination of conscience, crying ‘mea 
There is nothing dreadful in the words them-| culpa’ to a wealth of offences ; yet he may in the 
selves, any more than there is in a postman’s| end decide to ‘buck up,’ as our soldiers say, and 
knock. But men of county court expectations | will proceed to ascend the stair which leadeth to 
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the Boardroom, with an expression of countenance 
displaying a choice blend of hope and despair. 

For the Boardroom is nearly always upstairs, 
sellom on the ground floor; never in the base- 
ment. So the procession goes up headed by the 
chief clerk with sombre mien, as befits one who 
already knows the verdict and sentence. And 
now the culprit is ushered into the chamber, and 
the moment he enters, if he have any experience 
or historic knowledge, he knows that his first 
impression was the correct one, and that he is 
surely doomed. If it had been a matter of com- 
mendation, he would have been received with 
looks of encouragement and smiles of approba- 
tion. As it is, all the directors’ eyes are fixed on the 
table. Thumbs are down as it were, dead down. 
There is, happily, an unwillingness on the part of 
commercial governors to speak hard words to 
those under las rule, and so ours turn their eyes 
to the table, the chiefest and most indispensable 
piece of furniture in the room. The heavy, 
smooth-topped, massive Boardroom table over 
which many skilful operations are carried through 
with and without stimulants; where accounts 
are dissected, and where our culprit has meta- 
phorically lain unconscious and helpless, while 
the chairman or secretary has exposed his internal 
blemishes, and then quickly sewn up the body 
again, which now only waits to be ‘sacked.’ 

Well, perhaps not so great a punishment as 
this: May it be, say, only a severe reprimand or 
a sentence of deprivation of the annual salary 
increase for one year or more. May the directors, 
God bless them, be ever moved to leniency ; 
revoke the sentence decided upon, and, as in the 
case before the mind’s eye of the writer, ‘give 
the beggar another chance ; but a last one, mind 
you, a last one.’ 


MY LORD DUKE* 
CHAPTER X.—‘ DEAD NUTS.’ 


Ir was three o'clock in the early morning of the 
twentieth of August. A single jet of gas, lighting 
a torch in the mailed hand of a life-size man-at- 
arms, burned audibly in the silent hall, making the 
worst of each lugubrious feature, like a match 
struck in a cavern, And Claude Lafont was 
sitting up alone, in the Poet’s Corner, at work 
upon his birthday offering to Olivia Sellwood. 

At three, however, it was finished in the rough. 
The poet then stretched his fingers, took a clean 
sheet of paper, and started upon the fair copy 
in his prettiest hand. It began— 

* What songs have I to sing you? 
What tales have I to tell ?’ 

And there it stuck, as though these questions 
were indeed unanswerable ; the fact being there 
was another still to come, which, however, in- 
volved an execrable couplet as it stood. Claude 
twisted it about for half-an-hour; realised its 
gratuitous badness; tried not to ask this inane 
question at all; hunted his rhyming dictionary 
up and down and found he must; and finally, 


* Copyright reserved in the United States of America. 


with a prayer that it might impose upon Olivia, | 
and another for forgiveness from the Muse, 
finished his first stanza with— 


‘ What garlands can I bring you 
From Fancy’s fairest dell? 
Before the world grew old, dear, 
The lute was lightlier strung ; 
Now all the tales are told, dear, 
And all the songs are sung.’ 


It is needless to quote more. The sentiments 
were superior to their setting. An affectionate 
camaraderie was employed, with success, as a cloak 
for those warmer feelings of whose existence | 
in his own bosom the poor poet was now only too | 
sure. And the lines in themselves were not all | 
or wholly bad; there was a certain knack jn | 
them, and here and there some charm. But if | 
infinite pains could have made them a work of | 
genius, that they would have been. It was almost | 
five when Claude made his best signature at the | 
foot of the last verse ; yet there were but four of | 
these, or thirty-two lines in all. 

He put them in an envelope, which he sealed | 
deliberately with his signet-ring. The delibera. 
tion of all his private doings was enormous; 
neither the hour nor an empty stomach could 
induce briskness at the expense of pains. Yet 
Claude was exceedingly hungry, and the night had 
put an edge on his nerves. As he paced the floor 
the undue distinction between his steps, so soft on 
the rugs, and so loud on the parquetry, became 
exaggerated in his nervous ears; and all the 
silence and all the darkness of the sleeping 
Towers seemed to press upon that single lamp-lit, 
sounding room, like fathoms of wide sea upona 
diver’s helmet. Claude had not thought of such 
things while he was still at work ; he had rather 
overdone matters, and he poured out a sparing 
measure of whisky from the decanter upon the 
table. | 

There were other glasses with dregs at the 
bottom. The air was tainted with stale smoke, | 
and within the fender lay the remains of many 
cigarettes. This was why Claude was so late, | 
He had been late in making a start. Stubs 
and Llewellyn had sat up with him till after one. 
The Poet’s Corner was the one spot in which these 
young men seemed really at home. Here, by 
midnight, but seldom before, they could manage | 
to create unto themselves their own element ; for | 
their Philistine host went early to his eccentric | 
lair; but there were always his easy-chairs to | 
lounge in, his whisky to drink, and Claude Lafont 
to listen to their talk. | 

Not that the poet was so good a listener as he | 
had been once; the truth being that he found | 
himself a little out of touch with his clever | 
friends, he hardly knew why. It might be the | 
living under one roof with them; he himself | 
would never have asked them down, Or it 
might be the simultaneous hourly contact with an | 
opposite type of man—the kindly, unaffected | 


dunce—the unburnished nugget reeking yet of the | 
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them in all humility a couple of months ago, 


| singing in Olivia’s birthday, came at last to his 


| through the thick of the earth, and come out in 
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Australian soil, but with the gold wearing brighter 
day. 
oertain it was that the benefit of the cousins’ 
close companionship had not been all on one side. 
If the force of example had toned down some of 
Jack’s pristine roughness of speech and manner, 
it had taken a like effect upon certain peculiarities 
of a converse character in Claude. In a word, 
there had been an ideal interchange between, the 
two, founded on a mutual liking. The ameliora- 
tion of the Duke was sufficiently obvious to all; 
that of Claude struck Olivia especially, who had 


his poetic palate ; for he could not forget that this 
hut was within half-a-mile of the Towers them- 
selves, in which my Lord Duke took evidently 
far less pleasure ; and the many-sided contrast 
amused his literary sense, even while it piqued 
his family pride. 

‘How I wish it was the real thing !’ said Jack, 
with a sigh. ‘1’d have a camp-oven, then, and 
you should have your mutton chop and damper 
served up hot. I used to be an artist at a damper. 


Then after breakfast I’d take you with me round 
the paddocks, and you’d help me muster a mob 


never been blind to his faults ; needless to add, he and drive them to the tank. And you’d hear 
was himself the last to see how he had changed. | them bleat and see them start to run when they 


Yet he divined something of it now. As he 
thought of the verses he had just written, and of 
the critic to whom he would have submitted 


he knew that he was no longer as he had been 
then, for he had not the faintest intention of 
allowing that critic to see these verses at all. 

So Claude calmed his nerves, eating biscuits the 
while -and sipping soda-water merely tinctured 
with whisky ; until all at once the Jamp began 
to flicker and to smell, and the song of the birds, 


ears through the plate-glass and rich curtains of 
the octagonal window. Then he rose, and in half 
a minute the lamp was out, the curtains drawn, a 
sash thrown up, and the risen sun shining merci- 
lessly on the dishevelled head and blue chin 
and battered shirt-front of Claude Lafont. 

The cool, fresh scene inspired him with delight ; 
it was indeed a disgraceful novelty to the poet. 
He thought nothing of rhyming ‘morn’ with 
‘dawn, and yet of this phenomenon itself he 
had little or no experience. He would gain 
some now ; he also promised himself the unique 
leasure of rousing the early-rising Jack. So 
ie got out of the window, and soaked his feet 
in the dew, only to meet Jack emerging from 
his hut, with towels on his arm, as he ap- 
proached it. Nor was the Duke’s surprise very 
flattering ; but his chaff was fair enough. He 
was himself about to bathe in the creek at the 
north end of the tank. Would Claude join him 
and then go back to the hut for an early pannikin 
of bush tea? Claude would, and did, feeling (as 
all felt at Jack’s hut) that he had been flashed 


the wilds of Australia. 

In the hut a log fire had burned well up by the 
time they returned with wet towels and glowing 
skins, Over the flames hung the billy-can, with 
boiling water throbbing against the side. Jack 
lifted it down with a stick and threw a handful of 
teaamong the bubbles. ‘Shall I sweeten it?’ he 
then asked; and, at Claude’s nod, threw in 
another handful of brown sugar. 

‘There, that’s real bush tea for you,’ continued 
the Duke, in a simmer of satisfaction himself as 
he stirred the mixture with a stick. ‘Now take 
the pannikin and dip it in. _There’s no milk, 
mind; that wouldn’t be the thing at all. Here 
are some biscuits, and they aren’t the thing either. 
I'd have made you a damper, only I never could 
strike a camp-oven ; it’s been trouble enough to 
aise the plant I’ve got. What do you think of 
the tea ?? 

‘Capital !’ cried Claude, who was seated on the 


| at our own water-bags too. 
under the nearest hop-bush for a snack ; and 


bunk, And indeed the whole thing appealed to 


smelt the water ; my Colonial oath, I can see ’em 
and hear ’em now! Then we’d give our mokes a 
drink in the middle of ’em, and we’d take a pull 
Then we might cam 


should yard you up at the homestead and make 
= know my old boss before the day was over. 

hat a day it would be for you! You wouldn’t 
believe the sky could get so blue or your face so 
red. But it’s no use talking ; here we are again !’ 
_— he set down his empty pannikin with another 
sigh. 

‘You wouldn’t really prefer that life to this?’ 

‘No, perhaps not ; but I like to think of it, as 
you can see.’ 

‘Surely you like your new life best by this 
time? You wouldn't go back there now ?’ 

‘I like my new friends best ; I wonldn’t go 
back on them. Olivia and you, for instance.’ 

‘It’s her birthday,’ said Claude ; but a silence 
had intervened. 

‘So it is God bless her! I haven’t got her 
anything, because I seemed to make a mull of it 
with those flowers, Have you?’ 

‘Yes, I have a trifle for her; it’s rather a 
different thing on her birthday, you know. 
And—and I’ve written her a few verses; that’s 
what I’ve been doing all night.’ 

‘Clever dog!’ said Jack enviously. ‘See what 
it is to be a man of genius ; here ’s where it comes 
in so handy. And has Llewellyn done her some- 
thing too?’ 

‘Yes ; a portrait of herself.’ 

‘Well, let him label it to that effect, or she may 
put her foot in it like me. He never shows me 
his blooming drawings now; but I wish you’d 
let me see your poem.’ 

‘It’s not all that; it’s only verses, and bad 
ones at that; still, you shall heer them if you 
like, and if I can remember them,’ said Claude, 
who would have found much more difficulty in 
forgetting them so soon. ‘They’re not very 
good. There are some lamentable lines here and 
there. I tried to iron them out, but they 
wouldn’t all come.’ 

‘Go on!’ said Jack, lighting his pipe. ‘I’ll 
tell you whether they ’re good or bad. You go 
ahead !? 

And Claude did so, only too glad of a second 
opinion of any kind; for he had little or no 
intellectual self-reliance, and was ever ready to 
think his productions good or bad with their 
latest critic. On this occasion, however, he would 
have been better pleased with the general en- 
thusiasm of the Duke had not the latter pro- 
ceeded to point out particular merits, when it 
transpired that the ingenuity of the rhymes was 
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what impressed him most. Knowing where they 
came from, the poet himself was unable to take 
much pride in this feature. 

‘They’re splendid, reiterated Jack. ‘You 
ought to be the laureate, old man, and I’ve a 
good mind to tell ’em so in the House of Lords, 
You’re far and away ahead of Shakespeare 
at rhyming; he hardly ever rhymes at all; I 
know that, because there used to be a copy of 
him in my old hut. I say, I like that about the 
garlands from fancy’s dell; that’s real poetry, 
that is. But do you mind giving me the last 
four lines again ?’ 

Claude gave them— 


* While yet the world was youne, dear, 
The minstrel might be bold : 
Now all the songs are sung, dear, 
And all the tales are told.’ 


‘First-chop,’ said Jack, whose look, however, 
was preoccupied, ‘But what is it you’re driving 
at about the minstrel being bolder? What was it 
you’d have said if only you’d had the cheek? 
Say it to me. Out with it!’ 

*I don’t know, really,’ said Claude, laughing. 

‘Then I do: you ’re dead nuts on Olivia !’ 

‘What’s that?’ 

You like her !’ 

Naturally.’ 

‘As much as I do!’ 

‘That all depends how much you like her, 
Jack.’ 

There was a moment’s pause. The Duke was 
sitting on his heels in front of the fire, into which 
he was also staring fixedly ; so that it was impos- 
sible to tell whether the red light upon his face 
was spontaneous or reflected. And he spoke out 
now without turning his head. 

‘Old man,’ he said, ‘I’ve wanted a straight 
word with you this long time—about Olivia. Of 
course I know I oughtn’t to call her Olivia behind 
her back, when I daren’t to her face ; but that’s 
what she is in my own heart, you see, where she’s 


| 
keep it to myself much longer. The one thing I’m | 
sure of is that she’ll langh in my face—if she | 
isn’t too riled! I hear her doing it every night | 
of my life as I lie where you’re sitting and listen | 
to the pines outside. I hear her saying every | 
blessed thing but “yes!” Yet it isn’t such aul 
as all that, is it, old man? I want your candid 

opinion. I’m not such a rough nugget as I was | 
that day you met me, am I?’ 

And he turned to the other with a simple | 
strong humility, very touching in him; but 
Claude jumped up, and getting behind him go 
that their eyes should not meet, laid his hands 
affectionately on the Duke’s shoulders, | 

‘You are not the same man,’ he said with q— 
laugh ; ‘yet you are the same good fellow! | 
could wish Olivia ‘no better fate—than the one | 

ou think of. So I wish you luck—from my | 
eart—and now let us go.’ 

On the lawn they found the Home Secretary 
driving a dozen golf-balls into space from an im- 
promptu tee. He had come for good now, the 
session being over at last. And this was his daily 
exercise before breakfast, and his valet’s daily 
penance, whose duty it was to recover the balls, 

Mr Sellwood accompanied the younger men | 
into the house, where Claude had still to shave | 
and dress; but the Duke was the uninterested 
witness of an interesting scene, between the 
Home Secretary and his wife, before any one else 
came down from breakfast. The subject was that 
of the Nottingham murder. 

‘They are making an example of you!’ said | 
Lady Caroline bitterly, looking up from her | 
husband’s daily stack of press-cuttings, which she 
always opened. 

‘Let them,’ said Mr Sellwood, from the depths 
of the Sportsman, which he read before any of his 
letters. 

‘They call it a judicial murder—and, upon my 
word, so do I! Your decision is most unpopular; 
they clamour for your resignation—and I must | 
say that I should do the same. Here’s a cartoon 


egved out a claim for good and all, Understand ? | 
We can’t all talk like books, old man! Still, I | 
want to make myself as plain as possible.’ 

‘You do so. I understand perfectly, said 
Claude Lafont. 

‘That’s all right. Well, as I was saying, she’s | 

gged out a claim that no other woman is ever 
going to jump. And what I was going to say 
was this: you remember that night in your 
rooms in town? I mean, when I said I meant 
no harm, and all that; well, I spoke too soon. | 
Worse still, I felt mean when I spoke the word ;. 
it didn’t ring true; and long I’ve known that. 
even then there was only one thing that would | 


have held me back. That was—if she’d been your , Mr Sellwood, nodding at Jack. | 


irl! I gave you a chance of saying if she was, 


ut you only laughed ; and sometimes I’ve Caroline, utterly routed for once. The Duke | 
thought your laugh wasn’t any truer than my , did not perhaps appreciate the situation ; or per- 


word. I’ve got to have it in plain Englis 


before I go the whole hog. Claude—old man—_| very wistfully on Olivia’s plate, which was laden 


she never was—your girl ?’ 


‘ Never,’ said Claude decidedly. 


‘You never asked her—what I think of asking 


Never.’ 
‘Thank God! I’m dead nuts on her myself, I 


one of these days.’ | 


tell you frankly ; and I mean to tell her when I | The lady was evidently lost in a fog ; the likeness | 
can rake together the pluck. I’m not sure I can; did not exist; and the whole production was 


of you in last night’s Herald; they make you 
playing golf with a human skull for the ball. 
And no wonder !’ 

‘Exactly how I mean to spend my day—bar- | 
ring the skull.’ 

‘They know it, too; it’s a public scandal; 
even if it wasn’t, I should be ashamed of myself, 
with that poor man awaiting his end !’ 

‘He was hanged five minutes ago,’ declared the 
Home Secretary, consulting his watch. ‘And I 
may as well tell you, my dear, that I had his full 
confession in my pocket when I gave my decision 
the night before fost. It — in this morn- 
ing’s papers. And I fancy that’s my hole,’ added — 


But Jack had no more to say than Lady 


haps he was not listening; for his eyes hung 


and surrounded by birthday offerings of many 
‘descriptions. There were several packets by 
— and an open cheque from the Home 

cretary. Claude had added his beautifully 
sealed envelope before going upstairs, and now 
Llewellyn came in with his ‘likeness of a lady.’ | 
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exactly like a photographie failure which is both | in Eastern politics; it proved, moreover, that 
| out of focus and ‘over-exposed.’ But it was | Japanese girs before it a settled and resolute 
| better than poor Jack’s contribution of nothing | purpose, and behind it the impelling force of a 
 atall. united and patriotic national feeling, 

While such movements were going forward, 
Russia could not afford to remain quiescent. She, 
THE GREAT SIBERIAN RAILWAY. too, must open her trade routes and establish 

on the shores of the Pacific—if possible on waters 
unobstructed by ice all the round—if she 
In May 1705 Peter the Great founded his new | was to have a hand in the game in which she 
capital, thereby breaking out, through the channel _means to play the trump card. She must make 
of the Neva, ‘a window into Europe.” In the her ‘contiguity to China’ a real and effectual 
same month in 1891 the present Emperor, Nicholas | fact, and not a mere geographical expression. 
IL, then Czarewitch, cut the first sod of the | She must be ready and able to put down her 
test of Russia’s engineering undertakings, | foot and stretch forth her hands when the day 
the Trans-Siberian Railway, at Vladivostok, the comes for the dividing of the spoil. This may 
‘Golden Gate’ of the East. "If official calculations | in part be done by the opening and improvement 
hold good, the vast work will be complete from | of sea and river routes. But avian the one 
end to end in the course of the summer of 1905, strong and indispensable band for fastening the 
and the traveller will then be able to journey by basin of the Amur to that of the Volga is the 
rail in a fortnight from the shores of the Baltic | ‘link of steel’ of a Trans-Siberian Railway. 
to those of the Gulf of Tartary. Other reasons, not less weighty, demanded that 

Russians believe in auspicious anniversaries ;; the work should go forward in right earnest. 
and there will probably be an effort to make | Enormous as is the area of European Russia, the 
the opening of the railway across Siberia coincide | country is beginning to be found too narrow for 
with the second centenary of the founding of | a growing population already numbering over a 
St Petersburg. The one event is the complement | hundred millions of souls, who are for tle most 
of the other. What Russia needed most two | part directly dependent on the produce of the 
centuries ago was light. What she now chiefly | soil. In many provinces there is even now a 
strives after is space. If it was necessary in| congested rural population, with the natural 
1705 to open a front window into the Bultic, it | consequences of increasing pauperism, and dis- 
will be felt not less urgent in 1905 to open a/| content, and recurring famines. 
back door into the Pacific. The settlement of Siberia therefore is thrust 

The ruling powers of Russia would perhaps | upon her as a national necessity as well as a 
have been glad, on several grounds, to have | national good. Hitherto, during the three cen- 
_ postponed for some time longer the task of | turies she has more or less held possession, she 
, taking up and pressing forward to completion of has used Siberia as the lumber-room—nay, as 
a project that has been before their minds ever the ‘cesspool’—of the Empire. The country is 
since the Crimean War, if not earlier. Economi- | in many parts prodigiously fertile, and abounds 
cally and financially, Russia is not yet in the in forest and mineral wealth. Important towns, 
most advantageous position for tackling an enter- the centres of agricultural, mining, and manu- 
prise so stupendous. Even if the estimates of facturing industry, have sprung up on _ the 
cost are not exceeded, it will be for long a banks of the great Siberian rivers and at their 
heavy drain on the resources of a country which roots among the hills. What these cities— 
has not much to spare for commercial adventures | Irkutsk, Krasnoyarsk, and the rest—chiefly suffer 
beyond the Urals. It will hamper and impede from is their isolation; the vast distances, tra- 
the progress, none too rapid, of internal reforms. versed only by sledge or lumbering tarantass, 
But there were considerations that imperatively that separate them from each other and from 
demanded that the work should be taken in the great centres of European civilisation and 
, hand without delay ; and these were at least as, trade. Emigration has for many years been 
much political and military, and even social, as | running with a quickened current across the 
_ connected with trading and industrial develop- Urals, which look more of a barrier on the maps 
‘ment. than they are in nature. Colonisation of the rich 
| China has been giving the world further proofs , farming, stock-raising, and metalliferous regions 
| of her decrepitude and_ helplessness. The two of Siberia has begun in earnest. It needed but 
| great Western Powers—Great Britain and France the opening of a railway to make the stream a 
_-have planted themselves firmly upon her | flood. 

southern border, and are striving, by the opening| The scheme of laying a line of railway from 
_ of new land and water routes, to obtain a com- | the Urals to the Chinese frontier and the Pacific 
| mercial command of her rich back provinces that | had long been maturing in the minds of the 
| some day may take the form of territorial appro- | rulers of Russia. But in the end, the decision in 
| priation, Germany is in the offing, eagerly watch- the crucial questions of route, point of departure, 

ing for an opportunity of stepping in and claiming | and terminus, and plan and time of construction 
a share in the ‘partition of China. Above all, | had to be taken with some degree of precipitancy. 
there has been the phenomenal rise of the Empire When the problem was finally settled by the 
of Japan to the position of a great naval and Special Commission of 1890, three routes came 
trading power in the Pacific. Her recent easy “into competition. One was a modification of a 
triumph, by land and sea, over her bulky and | plan chosen fifteen years before, by which the 
inert neighbour was the final demonstration of | Ural Mines Railway would have been connected 
the first-class importance of Japan as a factor | with Nijni-Novgorod and extended from Tiumen 
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towards the east. Another was a prolongation of 
the Orenburg railway across the waterless and 
almost uninhabited steppes to the East, to the 
great Barnaul mining Aotzict and the skirts of 
the Altai chain. The route selected was a middle 
way. It is a continuation eastward of the line 
mg through Samara, Ufa, and Zlatoust, to 

iass and Cheliabinsk within the borders of 
Siberia. 

Its merits and demerits compared with the 
competing routes need not now be discussed. 
Among its advantages is the fact that it passes 
through the fertile and relatively well-peopled 
‘Tchernozem’ zone of the province of Tobolsk, 
avoiding alike the great marshes and forests and 
wide rivers of the north, and the arid and desert 
steppes to the south. It will feed itself, and 
feed the country behind and ahead, as it advances. 
In point of distance there is not much to choose 
between the three routes, but what advantage 
there is is in favour of that adopted. It has further 
to be had in mind that the other two are post- 
poned only, not abandoned ; that the destined 
tracks converge on each other and meet at Nijni 
Udinsk, fully a third on the way across Siberia ; 
and that already the Ural Mines Railway is being 
coupled to the Trans-Siberian by a connecting 
line from Ekaterinburg to Cheliabinsk. 

This latter town is taken as the starting-point 
of the Great Siberian Railway, and it must be 
remembered that on reaching it the traveller, say 
from Calais, will have already made a journey of 
well-nigh 3000 miles over land. Beyond it, the 
line, as the route is at present laid down, tra- 
verses a distance of 7083 versts, or, including 
branch lines, 7112 versts, roughly 4800 miles, to 
Vladivostok. The route and plan of construc- 
tion once resolved upon, the government lost 
no time in entering upon the work. The final 
decision was not taken until the end of February 
1891, at which date the Zlatoust-Miass line had 
not yet been carried on to the starting-point of 
the great Siberian Railway at Cheliabinsk. Three 
months later, as has already been mentioned, the 
present Emperor had cut the first sod at the other 
or eastern extremity of the line, and entered upon 
the active work of direction, which was confided 
to a special government department of which 
His Majesty is president. 

The Ussuri or extreme eastern section of 
the railway, the construction of which, as we 
know from a statement prepared for the Chicago 
Exhibition by the Russian Department of Trade 
and Manufactures, occupied the ‘first rank’ in 
the consideration of the government, is likely to 
fall into the last. The design was to make it the 
connecting link between the Amur basin and 
Viadivostok—the beginning towards the east of 
the great chain of overland communication. But 
if the new plan be adopted, by which the ‘Chinese 
Eastern Railway’ will start from a point on the 
Trans-Baikal section of the original line, and be 
carried across Manchuria for a distance of nearly 
thirteen hundred miles, mostly on Chinese terri- 
tory, to Nikolsk, near Lake Khanko, some seventy 
miles from Vladivostok, the line of the Lower 
Amur will lose its importance, and be super- 
seded by a route which will be three or four 
Saeed miles shorter, besides passing through a 
warmer, more fertile, and more populous region. 
The ultimate terminus of the line is reported to 


be, not the intermittently open harbour of Vladiyo. 
stok, but Newchang or Port Arthur on the Gulf | 
of Pechili. Then again, should the more ambj. | 
tious scheme that aims at joining the Siberian | 
line with Pekin and the Yellow Sea come into | 
existence, both the longer and the shorter routes | 
which have the ‘bay of the Golden Horn? gs | 
their terminus would sink to mere feeders of 
the main line of overland trade and travel to | 
the east. | 
In the meantime, the Manchurian lines are as | 
yet only projects, while the Ussuri section is a 
ew completed work. It was begun, as we | 
lave seen, in the early summer of 1891; and ac. | 
cording to the official calculations, the first half 
of it, to Gravsk, was to have been completed in 
1894, and the remaining portion, to Khabarovka 
on the Amur, in the course of last year. But 
many unexpected difficulties were met with that 
have tended to delay progress ; and M. de Windt, 
who passed over the completed part of the line | 
in 1895, does not give a very flattering account 
of its condition, working, and immediate pros. | 
pects. 
Quite a different report can be made concer. | 
ing the western section of the Trans-Siberian line, | 
begun at the same time. It is already an effec. | 
tive part of the Russian railway system, and is — 
fulfilling an important function in the distribu. 
tion of products and population between Europe 
and Asia. Of it also we have a description 
from the pen of an eye-witness of its condition 
and progress — Mr J. Y. Simpson, who, in a 
paper in Blackwood, relates what he observed 
and experienced on a journey half-way across 
Siberia in the early summer of last year. A 
substantial and well-engineered road was found 
to extend to the Obi River, 13825 versts from 
Cheliabinsk. Some time will probably elapse 
before the bridge across the tal and turbid Oni 
is completed, but beyond this gap the line had in 
May last been carried forward in a rough state 
through a hilly and forest region as far as the 
important town of Krasnoyarsk, on the Yenisei, 
over 2000 versts from Cheliabinsk, or two-seventhis 


of the whole way across Siberia, An enormous | 
army of labourers, free and convict—Mr Simpson | 
says 62,000 in all—are employed on the line. | 


No wonder then, that in spite of the extraordi- 
narily primitive appliances employed in road- 
building, embanking, and _pile-driving, rapid 
progress is being made with the railway. On his 


outward journey to Irkutsk, this traveller had to | 


drive beyond Krasnoyarsk. On his return, a few 
weeks later, he was able to join a special wagon 
103 versts east of that place. The distance over 
the ay laid section, between the Obi to 
Krasnoyarsk, took four days going out, and only 
thirty-six hours coming back. 

In this region, then, except when arrested by 
the imperious hand of the Siberian winter, the 
railway is advancing almost visibly. The most 
western section of the railway, that from Chelia- 
binsk to the Obi, has been completed within the 
appointed time, and, what is perhaps more re- 
markable, within the estimated cost of forty-seven 
millions of roubles. But it has to be remembered 
that this is at once the most accessible, the most 
easily engineered, and economically the most 
profitable part of the line. As, says the Russian 
official authority quoted, it ‘runs through a fertile 
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zone of black earth, where climatic conditions are 
favourable to the cultivation of cereals, especial] 
within the borders of the Ishimsk and Barabins 
steppes,’ where — are easy, and ‘during 
the whole length, as far as the Obi, there are 
hardly any obstacles to interfere with the laying 
down of the line,’ beyond the crossing of the 
large rivers Tobol, Ishim, and Irtish. 

Beyond the Obi, and on to Irkutsk, a distance 
of 1748 versts, the face of the country gradually 
changes ; and the engineering problem becomes 
progressively more difficult to deal with. The 
plain country is left for the taiga, or forest zone, 
a region of hills and of pine-woods ; and thie 
gradients become more steep as one advances east- 
ward and rises to a higher level. For the same 
reason, climatic conditions do not improve, not- 
withstanding that, after leaving the Obi, the line 
takes a more southerly set, and moves gradually 
down from the fifty-fifth to the fifty-third degree 
of latitude. Speaking of the topographical and 
technical features of this first section of the 
Central Siberian division of the road, and more 
particularly of the 1200 versts between Atchinsk 
and Irkutsk, the Russian official report remarks 
that the line has to cross two large rivers, the 
Chulym and the Yenisei, with their numerous 
tributaries ; ‘most of the Siberian streams in this 
part of the country run from north to south, whilst 
the general direction of the railway is from west 
to east, and therefore the line must intersect the 
whole of the spot-summit levels of these rivers, 
only excepting the valleys of some small streams 
which flow from east to west.’ These levels, 
composed of spurs of the Altai and its subsidiary 
chains, ‘are very high, and so narrow that there 
is no possibility of diminishing the steepness of 
the incline ;? and many sharp curves and heavy 
earthworks will be required. 

These difficulties are, however, but child’s-play 
compared to thgse that will have to be faced 
when, leaving the capital of Siberia behind, the 
line proceeds to make a circuit round the southern 
end of Lake Baikal and to cross, at its summit 
level of 3685 feet, the great Yablonovai range into 
the basin of the Amur. For a distance of fifty- 
four miles the line follows the margin of the great 
inland sea, which is here enclosed by rocky walls. 
Cutting and tunnelling on a formidable scale, 
through hard granite, gneiss, and sandstone, will 
be rendered necessary ; and the mountain floods 
and snowstorms of this moist region entail elabor- 
ate and costly precautions. ‘This section will 
probably be one of the last to be completed ; and 
mn anticipation of the delay, the government pro- 
posed to place on the lake a steamer of four thou- 
sand tons, which will transport the train bodily 
to the station of Mysovsk and will be provided 
with apparatus for breaking a way through the 
ice. 


But even after leaving Baikal, the obstacles to 
be surmounted are hardly less serious. The cli- 
mate becomes drier; but it also becomes more 


rigorous. In ascending to the summit-crossing 
of the Yablonovai mountains, and still more in 
descending the Shilka and Selenga to their parent 
stream, the Amur, the railway is at length able 
to follow the natural line of the valleys, instead 
of crossing them at right angles. But an immense 
amount of embanking will be requisite on this 

-Baikal section ; and the cost and labour of 


this will be increased incalculably from the fact 
that the subsoil, in a region where even in 
summer the mean temperature is little if at all 
above freezing-point, is permanently frozen at a 
short distance below the surface. With each 
remove eastward, also, the population grows 
sparser ; a rule that may be ab to hold generally 
good for the railway throughout its length. In 
compensation, it is stated that in the crossing of 
the Yablonovai, important deposits of coal have 
been found, while at Stretinsk, on the Shilka, the 
line will be within easy reach of the rich gold 
and silver mines of the Nerchinsk district, so 
famous, or infamous, in the annals of Siberian 
exile and crime. 

Stretinsk is about 1300 versts from Irkutsk, 
and the remaining 2000 versts of the line, to 
Khabarovka, where the Amur section joins that 
of the Ussuri, ‘has not, as we learn from the 
official statement, ‘been thoroughly investigated 
in detail, only some slight reconnoitring having 
been done when the estimates of cost were drawn,’ 
This has, however, been enough to show that the 
construction of the railway will be rendered difli- 
cult ‘by the completely desert nature of the 
country, covered with » he virgin forests, the 
silence of which has not been broken by the voice 
of man,’ and the long distances over which work- 
men and ready-made railway appliances will have 
to be conveyed. The very question of the route 
may almost be said to be still in abeyance. 

Thus no safe inference as to the total expense, 
or even as to the date of completion of the rail- 
way, can be drawn from the experience of laying 
the more western and easier sections. Doubtless 
all expedition will be used in pushing on the line 
to Irkutsk, which may be reached within the 
time set—namely, in 1900. In 1899 the Trans- 
Baikal and Amur sections will be begun, and 
work on the Baikal circuit section will not be 
commenced until the following year. The esti- 
mate that the whole line will be in working order 
by the year 1905 is hardly likely to be realised. 
Still less probable is it that the total cost of the 
Great Siberian Railway will fall within the sum 
of 350,210,482 roubles, or, taking the rouble at 
its nominal value, thirty-five millions sterling, at 
which it was originally set down.” It will be 
strange if, all things reckoned, the cost to the 
government of Russia falls much, or any, short 
of fifty millions sterling. 

Besides this initial outlay, the working of it is 
certain to entail for many years a burden on the 
Russian Treasury. The opening of the line for 
through traffic, it has been seen, will be the affair 
of the early years of next century. But the in- 
dustrial and agricultural development of Siberia, 
and of the countries bordering on the Pacific, on 
a scale large enough to make this vast enterprise 
profitable, must be postponed to a date consider- 
ably more remote ; and not even in the conveyance 
of such high-priced goods as tea and silk is the 
overland route likely to compete successfully 
under present conditions with the sea route in 
the markets of Western Europe. 

On the other hand, the political, the social, and 
the economical influences of the Great Siberian 
Railway begin already to be felt. Every year 
they will become more marked. One problem 
of extraordinary interest is being worked out 
along the line. Convict labour, under a gang 
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system, is being applied to the building of the | though the ruddy brown fluid would have been 
railway. In the western and central sections at grateful enough to the panting brutes. Plummer’s 
least it is said to be attended with excellent | was still four miles ahead, and the Indians must 
results. For prisoners, eight months of railway be coming up rapidly behind. Not another word 
labour reckons as one year’s imprisonment, and had passed between the fugitives. 
exiles have their terms shortened by counting one, The ‘dobe hole and the mesquite were lef 
year as two. They are working out their own | behind, and the mustangs were pounding heavily 
salvation. | up the rising ground, The sun was stooping to 
A yet more tremendous question, for Russia | kiss the summit of the San Jacinto, and still the 
and for other countries, is that of the free colonisa- | yellow sunshine laughed on, and the yellow desert 
tion of Siberia. This has at length begun in laughed back, though night and death were now 
earnest. The running eastward of the line into , fast coming up to end the sport. Every stride 
the fertile plains of the Irtish and the Obi has | was telling—and telling painfully, too—on the 
been like cutting a gap in a dam. A rush of girl’s horse, but Phil’s was made of tougher fibre, 
emigrants from the crowded communes of Great | and was exhibiting no particular signs of distress, 
and Little Russia has followed, and every year | As they reached the level ground once more, 
it has grown in volume. The temptations held the philosopher turned in his saddle for a hasty 
out by the government to the peasants to settle glance backward, and as he did so the war-whoop of 
in the provinces of Tobolsk and Tomsk—cheap the pursuers thrilled through the still air as they 
railway fares and a free allotment of forty-three again sighted the quarry. The thunder of their 
acres of Crown land—do not seem extravagant, ponies’ hoofs came rumbling to the ear, as the 
considering the remoteness of the scene and_ ey fiends poured hotly down the declivity 
the severity of the winter climate. But they towards the ‘dobe hole. Jim Annersley looked at 
have been sufficient to set a great human tide | Phil, and Phil looked at her. 
flowing eastward. In the month of May last; ‘Real grit, remember!’ he whispered encour- 
year alone 100,000 of these new settlers and their  agingly, with no tremor in his voice, and the girl 
families emigrated into Siberia by rail. The | smiled back bravely as she noticed his hand stray 
government had mismanaged shockingly the ar- | to his belt to make sure that his revolver was 
rangements for their reception. Mr Simpson there. And the hunted and hunters swept on. 
found wretched companies of them crowded about | Plummer’s was now three long miles away, the 
the little stations on the route, unhoused, un-' Apaches less than a mile behind, and coming up 
cared for, dying of typhus and other epidemics. hand over hand, for Jim’s pony was faltering 
Only ignorant and needy peasant folk were in frightfully. Its heart was good enough, but its 
the rush. The official idea of granting land , legs were done, and Phil had to ride with a tight 
privileges to ‘Russian nobles and individuals in rei to keep pace with it. For another mile it 
the government service,’ as the means of intro- | struggled on gamely, but the effort cost the poor 
ducing a ‘cultured and civilising influence into brute its life. A stumble, a stagger! Up again, 
the country,’ does not seem yet to have taken , only to stumble once more! Phil was by the 
effect. Perhaps the grantees are content to hold | girl’s side, his right arm round her waist. 
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their privileges as absentees. ‘Kick yer feet outen the stirrups! Lean this 
What will come of this peopling of the Great way—thar !’ and he had swung her on to his own | 


North-east — this stocking of a vast and empty, horse in front of him. Then he let the mustang | 
but fertile space of the earth with the elements out, and away they pelted with increased re 


of future trade and wealth indeed, but also of over the plain, as a hideous yell of disappoint- | 


crime, discontent, and disorder—will be the story ment ripped the air from the midst of the cloud 
of the beginning of next century, or more prob- | of dust that came tearing along behind them. | 
ably of its middle or end. Yet the girl felt a strange sense of security in the 
midst of danger, as her shoulders touched the big 
; rough breast behind her, and the miner’s warm 
rom the bluff towards which they were fly- 
ing, echo flung back the screams of the 
Over the hard yellow earth of the thirsty desert warriors derisively. The mirth had died out of 
Philossifer Phil and Jim Annersley galloped side the dancing sunshine. San Jacinto had laughed 
by side, with Plummer’s now seven miles in front itself purple, for the sun had touched its loftiest 
of them, and death in its most horrible form—God peak, and the deep blue shadow of the mountain 
only knew how close behind them. Gamely the , was creeping out across the caiion on to the mesa 
wiry horses of the prairie laid themselves out to  Phil’s horse was laying itself out to its work 
their work ; yet, oh, so slowly did the weary miles bravely, but its double burden handicapped it 
go by—miles of everlasting plain, dotted at inter- heavily, and the remorseless tide of dust and 
vals with funereal cacti, Cereus giganteus, that rose | death rolled on nearer and nearer. 
like mournful obelisks from the ground to mark ‘What are you thinking of ?” whispered the girl. 
each the spot where the Indians had murdered a| ‘ Molasses,” Phil returned promptly ; and Jim 
white man. And away in the west Mount San wondered how it was possible for a man in the 
Jacinto smiled down upon the little drama that direst peril—whose fate hung upon a hair fine a8 
was being played on the mesa before it. | that which suspended the sword of Damocles, 
By-and-by the ground began to dip slightly. to think of such a trivial thing as—molasses! 
The monotonous ranks of cacti closed up thicker | It was almost incredible. Jim Annersley was in 


and thicker until they reached a tangle of mes- | ignorance of the couplings in the philosopher's 


did not dare to draw rein to water the beasts,| ‘Say, miss, you warn’t tryin’ to bluff me when 


quite that fringed another ‘dobe hole. But Phil | train of thoughts. 4 
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ou said you didn’t keer fur that carrot-headed 
Trish grocery man ?’ he inquired casually. 

«No. Mr Marpleson, 
awful to be killed ?” 

 ¢An’ you hedn’t no notion, afore the dirt caved 
in au’ laid him out, of consolidatin’ with your 

cousin Haliday ?’ 

‘No, no! But, Mr Marpleson, is it awful pain- 

ful to die a violent death ? 

‘Dunno,’ replied Phil nonchalantly. ‘I ain’t 
~ been thar, an’, please God, I ain’t goin’ this trip. 

Thar’s Plummer’s—over yonder !’ as they rushed 
round the bluff. 

Down the steep side of the creek they clattered ; 
over the dried-up bed of the watercourse, and 
scrambled up the other side on to the mesa. It 
was now a race of a mile and a half to Plummer’s, 

and a straight course. 

Two of the infuriated savages, who had out- 


oes it—does it hurt 


ain, and the girl was ignorant, as she turned her 
ace for one brief instant to his, that he was hurt. 

Two minutes more—only two minutes !—and 
the race would end in victory and safety, when 
Jim Annersley felt something strike her in the 
back with a sharp thud, and the next instant, 
with a heavy groan, Philossifer Phil fell heavil 
forward against her; for the spent bullet, which 
had harmlessly struck the steel of her corset, had 
only lost its fatal power in its passage through her 
protector’s body. Quicker than a flash of lightning 
the truth passed through her brain ; and quicker 
than the thunder follows the flash, she had seized 
the reins in one hand, and with the other had 


, clutched over her shoulder at the senseless body 


before it had lost its equilibrium and reeled out 
of the saddle—clutched it by the first thing which 
met her hand, and that was the huge, shaggy 
beard. Lucky for Philip Marpleson that day that 


stripped their fellows in their wild thirst for | he had that great beard, or, assuredly, he had been 

bod, pulled up as they swung round the bluff, | scalped and carved into little bits by the Indians, 
and took a flying shot at the refugees. One ball) She was only a girl, with a strong man’s task 
whizzed harmlessly over the plain; the other , before her. How she accomplished it she never 
ripped through the fleshy part of Phil’s shoulder | knew. Surely it was Heaven-sent strength that 
and grazed the girl’s fair cheek, and their blood braced her muscles and bore her through the 


' fell aud mingled on the saddle. 

‘I reckon this yer is bed-rock affairs ; an’ when 
we git down to beil-rock, we begin to blast,’ the 
philosopher argued coolly, as he unslung his 
rifle, slewed round the mustang, and pulled up. 

- Hastily but carefully taking aim, he let fly. 

‘Guess thet’s one fur his nob anyhow!’ he 
muttered, as the foremost savage tumbled neck 
and crop from his pony down the steep side of the 

creek, while the other dropped into cover of a 
rock, and discreetly preferred to wait until the 
rest of the yelling horde came up. 

Round the bluff they swept, a seething torrent 
of whooping, fiendish barbarity ; but by then Phil 
had wheeled the mustang round, and, with its 
dilated, blood-rimmed nostrils once more stretch- 
ing ae towards the camp, was urging along 
the jaded beast with voice and spur. Down the 
loose om amid an avalanche of clattering stones, 
the Apaches rushed. Half a minute later they 
reappeared upon this side of the creek. Again the 

_ shrill war-whoop rang out, and the painted fiends 
_ charged over the plain in their last fierce struggle 
to overtake their victims. San Jacinto loomed 
_ huge and darkening against the western efful- 
| gence, and its deepening shadow crept farther and 
farther out to meet the lambent twilight of the 
east. And still the race went on. 
The Indians had now reduced the lead of the 
ursued to barely more than a quarter of a mile ; 
lummer’s was still distant some six furlongs, 
and Phil’s pony was loping along with a gait that 
grew every moment more uncertain and unsteady. 
Poor brute! he was straining every nerve, but his 
race was almost run, his strength all but spent. 
Fearful lest their prey should escape them at the 
last moment, the Apaches commenced firing, as 
they hurled their ponies break - neck along. 
However, the pace was much too hot, and the 
light was now too uncertain for their shooting to 
be very accurate, and their bullets, for the most 
rt, spent themselves harmlessly over the desert. 
till there was the danger of a chance shot find- 
ing its billet; and one found it in Phil’s elbow, 
shattering the bone beyond repair. His hand 
fell helplessly to his side, but he uttered no cry of 


| before 


terrible ordeal! Stooping forwards, she drew the 
unconscious man’s face over her left shoulder, 
and held him tightly by the beard, and thus 
steadied him by bearing a portion of his weight 
on her own shoulders, while with her right hand 
she held the reins and gripped the pommel of the 
saddle—froze to it. Only two hundred—one 
hundred yards, the hastily-constructed stockade 
at Plummer’s rose in front of her. The piercing 
yells of the screeching savages, lashed into demo- 
niacal fury by the excitement of the chase, the 
thunder of their ponies’ hoofs on the hard ground, 
and the crack of their rifles, dinned themselves in 
a chaotic tumult into her ears; and over all, the 
soft mantle ,of the coming darkness was falling 
gently, but quickly. 

Something like a steam pump inside her head 
was thump, thump, 0 trying to burst the 
top of her skull. Great luminous clouds—white, 
M1 blue, yellow—floated before her. The dark- 
ness reft itself in twain, and huge fireballs 
darted from the chasm in the overwhelming in- 
visibility, and danced up and down and across 
er eyes. She screamed with wild, un- 
earthly laughter, yet never for an instant did she 
relax that iron grip on beard and pommel. 

Fifty yards—forty—thirty ! She still held 
on. Decay yards! The shrieking red fiends 
only sixty yards behind her! And then—and 
then the gallant mustang ended his career. His 
heart burst, and down he crashed. Horse and 
riders were mixed up in a promiscuous heap. At 
last ! the victims were in the clutches of the cruel 
blood-seekers—or, rather, in another instant they 
would be, when a stream of lurid light played 
along the barricade, as the garrison under Hank 
Potter poured in their first volley, followed by 
a continuous hail of deadly messengers from their 
repeating-rifles, which mowed down ponies and 
ms so so that in the first shock of surprise 
twenty Apache braves bit the dust. 

As the foaming cascade on the mountain-side 
splits itself upon some sharp crag, so did that 
whirling avalanche of onrushjng ferocity divide 
before the scathing and unexpected fire of the 
miners, who had been reinforced by a cavalry 
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command which had billeted itself at Plummer’s 
for the night, and sweep with howls of disap- 
eae rage to right and left. Night fell on 

orth-west Arizona, and the moon peeped curi- 
ously over the eastern ridge to see what all the 
terrible commotion was about ; but it only shone 
upon a scene cf calm after storm, and there was 
no vestige left of the mad hurricane that had 
surged by, save the dead bodies of the fallen 
braves (which would mysteriously disappear be- 
fore morning) and ponies, and the knot of miners 
that crowde neon the spot where Jim Annersley 
sat upon the ground, nursing Philossifer Phil’s 
head in her lap, and crying and laughing hysteri- 
cally, while the blood. from his wounded ‘ung 
oozed slowly from his mouth. 

‘Philossifer Phil sot out tew bring his new 
pard tew Plummer’s, but it ’pears tew me ez how 
the new pard hez brought Phil? remarked Hank 
Potter. And then, as his eye took in the fuller 
details of the girl’s fair features and long rippling 
hair, he staggered back in the moonlight, and 
ejaculated : 

‘Why, what the tarnal, boys ! 
ain’t a woman !’ 

‘A woman !’ echoed the rest in surprise, and 
Phil opened his eyes wearily as he muttered : 

‘Real grit! you kin bet your gum boots on 
thet !’ and then he relapsed into unconsciousness. 


Durn me if et 


When Philip Marpleson finally awoke to a full 
sense of what was going on around him, he found 
himself lying on his own bunk in his own hut. 
But he was not all lying there, for his right arm 
—the one that had been hopelessly shattered— 
had been amputated above the elbow by a 
drunken, broken-down doctor, who had ruined a 
practice in Chicago and turned adventurer, during 
a temporary spell of sobriety induced by fear of 
the Indians. Yet Phil was very content, and 
very happy in coming back to life. Perhaps it 
was his philosophy that made him so, or, maybe, 
it was the sight of the lovely, smiling face with 
the red scratch on its cheek, that leaned over him, 
and did him more good than a fully equipped 
ambulance corps aa a first-class hospital could 
have effected. 

Phil had awakened in a little oasis of bliss in 
the desert of his life. It was good and sweet to 
have the girl, Jim Annersley, flitting about his 
couch, tending him and watching over him with 
tender vigilance, lest he should, by some exertion, 
bring on a bout of hemorrhage ; to hear her soft, 
silvery voice ; to feel her presence near him—and 
he wondered how long it would last. Those were 
halcyon-days for the philosopher; yet, as the 
sped along like a happy dream that is dreamed, 
a shadow fell upon his face, and gathered and 
gathered, so that one day the girl asked him: 

‘What are you worrying about, Mr Marpleson ?’ 

And Phil replied bluntly: 

‘ Molasses.’ 

The girl laughed a catchy little laugh. 

*Plummer’s ain’t no place fur you, miss,’ he 
continued painfully, thinking all the while of the 
red-haired Irish grocery man. ‘Thar’s Hali- 
day’s pile buried in the corner thar! You jest 
dig it up an’ git back to Cruz by the fust wagon 
wot brings supplies. Then you kin git the stage 
thar an’ streak it back to Carville.’ 

*‘But—but, I’m afraid Plummer’s will be no 


place for you either, Mr Marpleson,’ she returned 
glancing compassionately at the bandaged stump, 

‘I reckon I’ll worry along somehow, fe 
replied hastily, as though he wished to get over | 
disagreeable business as quickly as possible. ‘I’q 
afeared ef you don’t git back, theyll fire you] 
mean, they ’ll git another clerk at the store !’ 

‘Oh, I guess they won’t do that,’ laughed Jim, 
‘They ’ll hardly dare to “ fire” the boss, and thats 
just what Lam. The store’s mine, Mr Marpleson, 
Father ieft me the whole business when he died.’ 

‘Snakes! you don’t say !? murmured the sick | 
man, and then he breathed hard and looked at | 
the roof above his head for five minutes. He | 
might have looked at it longer, because, I think, | 


he saw the picture of a red-haired Irish grocery | 


man there weighing out molasses, had not Jim 


Annersley sat down by his bedside and commenced | 
to play nervously with the edge of the blanket, | 


She seemed to be very much interested in the 


edge of that blanket—it was stitched with red, | 
and had a blue border and a darn on it—for she | 
dropped her eyelids, and fixed her gaze steadfastly | 


on it as she whispered tremulously : 


*You—you said on that night—I don’t think | 
you'll remember it, but you did—you said I wag | 


“real grit.”? 


‘1 dunno what sorter hogwash I ladled out then, | 


’cos I reckon I warn’t quite myself; but what 1 


says now ez thet you air the grittiest, bulliest, | 


rattiest gal thet ever drawed breath—thar !’ 


‘And—and you said’—the edge of the blanket | 


required a little closer attention here, which 


would account for the way in which the hot | 


colour surged to her face and neck—‘ you said in 
your letter that—that if I was “real grit” and 


“s ore hefty,” you’d—you’d have me for your | 
rd!’ 


‘You ain’t playin’ it off on me, miss?’ Phil | 
inquired anxiously, hardly believing his ears. | 


Yet he required no answer to his query, for the 
girl had buried her face in her hands, and was 
sobbing with modest shame for her boldness. 

‘Jim !’ said the philosopher softly. 

‘Phil!’ 

‘Put it thar !? 

And she put it there—right on his lips, with 
her arms round his neck, and her moist blue eyes 
pouring their streams of love into his. 

‘Gosh!’ exclaimed Philossifer Phil from the 
bottom of his big heart ; ‘I’ve struck it rich at 
last! And, Jim, no Irish need apply !’ 


ROUGH-RIDING. 


‘How does it feel to ride a buckjumper ?” 

Many years ago we asked this question of a 
well-known rough-rider, on first meeting him. 

‘You’ll be surprised when you try,’ was the 
reply. ‘The smash of his hoofs on the ground is 
what you’ll notice principally. It comes like a 
pistol-shot, and it’s enough to make your jaws 
crack, Another thing is that his head goes out 
of sight altogether, between his fore-legs, But 
the real job is when he goes in for side work, and 
tries to catch his tail, like a young dog. Even if 
you stick to him then, you’re lucky if he doesn't 
work the saddle over his head,’ 

‘You don’t mean without breaking the girths? 
we exclaimed. 
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| spared for breaking. 
_ into the yard (having possibly never seen a man 
_ before), roped up, cast, and while he is on the 
| ground a saddle and bridle are worked on to him. 
| A rough-rider is put up, he drives the spurs 
well home, and th, 

| buckjumper for life. 
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‘Qertainly” he replied. ‘Ask any man who 
has broken wild horses whether a bad one can’t 
«jump out of the saddle.” If you can sit him till 
the third “buck,” you are supposed to be able to 
sit him; but let me say that you don’t always 

t to the third’ 

As we have sat (and also been thrown by) buck- 


| jumpers since then, we can endorse unreservedly 
-wery word of this authority on the subject. To 


say one is surprised is a mild term to employ. 
On our first attempt, our chief astonishment was 
at the infinitesimal time it took to reach the 
ground after the horse began to ‘go to work, 
Many who know anything of riding, in this 
(so-called) horse-loving nation of ours, will think 
they have ridden a ‘ buck’ often, and require no 
information on the subject, Be assured, how- 
ever, reader, that it is an exceedingly rare thing. 
We have known men who have broken horses 
on colonial cattle-stations for twenty years, and 


| have never seen a real buckjumper. 


A reason for this is the fact, which all do not 
know, that only horses of certain strains can 
‘buck’ A vicious horse may rear and fall back 


on his rider, or he may roll on the ground and 


proceed to devour him—and these habits are no 
doubt unpleasant and not to be recommended (in 


a child’s pony, for instance); but if he hasn't | 


got the right breed, he will never ‘ buck.’ 

One of the innumerable popular delusions about 
horses is that buckjumpers which are exhibited 
in public, like Buffalo Bill’s, for instance, have 
received careful training in the art. Any one who 


has broken horses will know that in their wild 
state they require no instruction whatever in this 


direction. The whole art of breaking consists in 


| teaching them not to ‘buck. This is why our 


colonies supply the buckjumpers of the world. 
Time there is money, and hands cannot long be 
The two-year-old is driven 


ere you have an inveterate 


Put yourself in the horse’s place and you will 
hardly wonder at it. He is by nature morbidly 
nervous, and man is a thing almost unknown till 
now. The horrid black object on his back is to 
him the foul fiend incarnate, and the first step in 
breaking he supposes to be the final dissolution 
of the universe. 

In Australia it used to be no uncommon thing 


_ thata man who had a colt to sell got him broken 


in two hours before the sale! The whole process 


_ cost just ten shillings, 


The rough-rider was hoisted up, and the colt 
went through his repertoire of contortions, being 
occasionally lashed from behind with a stock 


_ whip, to insure all traces of vice being thoroughly 


eradicated, By the time of the sale he was 
naturally so exhausted that all attempts at ‘ play- 


_ ing up’ were (for the time being, of course) out of 


the question. The mark of the saddle was pointed 
out as proof positive that he could be ridden, 
and he changed hands, guaranteed thoroughly 
quiet and broken to saddle. 

Unless he was a first-class rider, the experience 
of the buyer, on mounting him next day, would 
be both unexpected and exhilarating. 


Who are the best riders in the world? The 
Australians say they are, and they are supported 
by most competent judges. South Americans 
claim to be as good, and they are certainly good 
riders, but not so scientific. They are satisfied if 
they can stick on, and even resort to putting the 
spurs between the girths for a ‘foot-hold.’ 
Australians would scorn such means. If good 
riders, they will sit correctly even under the most 
difficult cireumstances, 

Can buckjumping be cured? It cannot, or 
rather we should modify that statement by 
saying that it can. It cannot, because bucking 
is an ingrained vice, the result of fear, and 
once learned is never forgotten. It can, like 
all other vices, be subdued by steady work 
and careful handling; but recollect that, once 
these are left off, it may return, At all events, 
such a ‘reformed’ animal can never be ridden 
by a lady. 


THE MONTH: 
SCIENCE AND ARTS. 


Ir is a bad thing for a soldier not to have con- 
fidence in the weapons supplied to him, and this 
unfortunately was the case with many of our own 
men during the Chitral campaign, when they 
noted that the wounds inflicted by the Lee-Met- 
ford rifle bullet were not serious enough to stop a 
charge of fanatical natives. One of these tribes- 
men actually received six bullet-wounds and made 
a good recovery from them later on in hospital, 
and the enemy were reported to have known well 
that the new weapon was not half so deadly as 
the old Martini-Henry, with which our native 
Indian soldiers are still armed. It was eventually 
found that the fault was not with the rifle but 
with the bullet, and, after numerous experiments, 
a new projectile, the invention of Captain Bertie- 
Clay, R.A., is found to give the best results—that 
is, the worst results for any unfortunate enemy 
against whom it may be employed. The new 
bullet, which consists of lead encased in a thin 
nickel shell, was tried in December last at the 
annual rifle meeting at Meerut, so that both 
officers and men should become acquainted with 
its powers. More than this, the new bullet was 
subjected to all kinds of tests with different kinds 
of billets, from bags of sand to dead sheep, so that 
the soldiers could see for themselves the destruc- 
tion it was capable of achieving. Colonel Hill, 
Assistant-adjutant-general for Musketry, in lec- 
turing upon the new bullet, said that, from ex- 
periments he had made, he had no hesitation in 
declaring that he would rather be hit by two 
Martini-Henry bullets than one of these new ones. 
Armed with the Lee-Metford rifle and the modi- 
fied bullet, he considered ‘ the British soldier will 
have in his hands the best rifle and the most 
efficient bullet in the world, 

In the course of a lecture on ‘Recent Polar 
Exploration, Mr A. Montefiore Brice, in referring 
to the recent Jackson-Harmsworth expedition, to 
which he acted as secretary, said that Mr Jackson 
was not a believer in lime-juice or vegetables as 
preventives of scurvy. The Eskimo seemed to be 
of the same opinion, for they consumed neither, 
but ate plenty of fresh meat, never fully cooked, 
and often raw. The men of the Jackson-Harms- 
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during the entire three years of their pilgrimage 
not one of them exhibited the slightest symptoms 
of scurvy. 

We have already alluded to Mr Cuming Mac- 
dona’s intention to introduce a bill during the 
present session of parliament dealing with the 
important question of floating derelicts, and giving 
powers to search for these dangers of the deep, and 
to tow them into port or destroy them, as may be 
thought best, in the same manner as the Ameri- 
can legislature has caused to be done for several 
years past. Mr Macdona’s arguments for this use- 
ful selene are much strengthened by the terrible 
accident to the British steam-ship Glendower, which, 
when bound from New York to Hamburg, and 
travelling at full speed in mid-Atlantic, ran full- 
tilt into one of those floating death-traps and 
narrowly escaped destruction. A hole five feet 


wound volumes of water were received, so that in 
a few minutes the forecastle was full. A tempo- 


and the water reduced by pumping, but the next 
night a heavy sea carried the shield away, and 
the awful danger was renewed. After much 
trouble, a pad was put into the hole and secured 
with chains, and the vessel, whose captain re- 
mained on the bridge in terrible weather for ten 
consecutive days and nights, eventually reached 
Queenstown without loss of life. It is fair to 
assume that a large ore of the ships which 
never reach port, and which are posted at Lloyd’s 
as missing, have come to grief through the same 
kind of accident as that which so nearly wrecked 
the Glendower. 

Mr F. E. Ives, whose Photochromoscope was fully 
described in our pages some months ago, has 
made several minor improvements in this instru- 
ment for showing photographs endowed with the 
colours of nature, and he now calls it the Kromskdp. 
As we have before pointed out, there is nothing 
tangible about these pictures. By a clever arrange- 
ment of screens and six negatives taken under 
coloured light, we have an image formed which 
is in the nature of an optical illusion, and a very 
beautiful one too. In the meantime Mr Benetto 
of Newquay, Cornwall, has, he states, gone far 
beyond Mr Ives in the production of coloured 
photographs, for he has solved the problem com- 
pletely, and can take coloured oye arn by 
light agency alone, and without the help of pig- 
ments. The process, he informs us, is simpler 
than the printing of an ordinary photograph, and 
the only reason that he does not at once make it 
public is, that it is necessary to protect all possible 
applications of the method. For the thing is so 
simple that, were it at once divulged, sharp 
practitioners would rush to the patent office to 
cover all kinds of applications of the process, to 
the prejudice of the original inventor. 

In no situation is a good light so welcome as 
it is in a railway carriage, under which conditions 
one can so happily relieve the tedium of a long 
journey by es . But good railway lamps are 
the exception rather than the rule, and many 
railway companies give their patrons nothing 
better than miserable oil lamps. The London 
and North-western Railway, always to the fore 


| 


worth expedition followed the same course, and | passengers, are now aye Cane acetylene 


gas experimentally for lighting the carriages on 
their extensive system, ‘The light given is about 
fifteen times that possible with ordinary Coal-gas | 
burned at the same rate, and it will be a 
boon to passengers if it be found that the scheme 
is in other respects satisfactory. 

When will the day come, we wonder, when our 
street-cab system shall be freed from the per. 
plexities which have ever surrounded it. Cari. 
catures of ancient date show us that disputes with 
cabmen were rife long before the establishment of 
those comic journals which since have so often 
held cabby and his fare up to ridicule. It seems 
incomprehensible that one means at least of 
putting a stop to abusive extortion on the 
of cabby, and preventing him at the same time 
from losing by erroneous ideas of distance on the 
part of his customers, has not long ago been 


square was knocked in the vessel’s bow, luckily | adopted. It would be an extremely simple 
above the water-line ; but through this immense , matter to affix to each cab a dial which should 


show the exact distance run, and, if necessary, the 
fare chargeable. Such a dial should be easily put 


rary shield was at length bolted over the aperture , back to zero, so as to start fair for every passenger, 


Bicycle-riders have such an indicator fixed to 
their machines, and it is still more necessary that 
a vehicle which plies for hire should be similarly 
furnished. The system would soon be appreciated 
by the cabmen as well as by their customers, for 
many ladies would take a cab where they now 
walk, if they were quite sure that there would be 
no dispute, or rather wrangle, about the distance 
run and the fare payable. 

According to a doctor who writes to one of the 
American medical papers, snuff-taking is a very 
common and harmful habit, and is especially in 
vogue in the Southern States. Strange as it ma 
appear, ‘by far the greater consumption of this 
article (snuff) is by the women and girls, mothers 
and daughters rivalling one another in the con- 
sumption of this noxious article’ Many women 
are said to consume as much as a bottle of snuff 
per week, but the size of the bottle is not stated, 
the quantity being probabl y well understood by 
American readers. The effects of the habit are 
terrible ; nausea, chronic torpidity of the liver, 
insomnia, imperfect digestion, impaired eyesight, 
and failure of the mental powers being some of 
the symptoms named. Moreover, the entire sys- 
tem is said to be impregnated with the poison- 
ous influence and odcur, even to the breath and 
skin. It is thus essentially a dirty habit, this 
snuff-taking, and the very thought that it is so 
will do more than anything else to deter most 
women from adopting it. 

A remarkable accident took place recently at 
Calais. A large boiler was being carried through 
the streets upon a trolley drawn by a team of six- 
teen horses, when the metallic mass came into con- 
tact with some overhead electric-light wires and 
broke them. These broken wires caught on to | 
the boiler and the framework of the truck, with | 
the result that the current was conveyed to the 
horses and knocked them all senseless, some of 
them being killed. The men in attendance also 
received severe shocks. 

A certain café in Berlin is furnished with 
automatic lunch counters, which represent the 
most complete development of the penny-in-the- 
slot principle which has been yet attempted, 


in any improvement for the comfort of their | although it is said that various restaurants in 
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Germany are adopting the same system. Instead | Professor Vivian B. Lewes, in the course of his 
of the usual counter served by barmaids or recent ‘Cantor Lectures’ on the use of gas for 
waiters, there is a row of handsome cabinet-like domestic lighting, utters a useful note of warnin 
structures, each with a shelf about three feet above on the modern craze for very powerful artificia 
the floor. Above this shelf are various taps, from | lights. He believes that some of these are prone 
each of which a particular drink may be obtained | to have a very serious effect upon the eyesight, 
when the necessary coin is placed in the slit | and gives it as his opinion that, in choosing a 
associated with it. In summer these drinks are light by which we are to work, it is an absolute 
iced, and in winter they are heated. Any customer | necessity that it should be essentially different 
may provide himself with a clean glass by holding from ordinary daylight, and should be as free as 
the vessel for a moment over a spraying — ossible from those actinic rays which are found 
and should he require food, he can take his choice | in sunlight. Nature has intended our eyes to be 
of sandwiches, cakes, &c., which are also procur- used in daylight, and the strain upon the optic 
able by dropping a coin into a slot. The sand- | nerve should be relieved during the hours of 
wiches, for example, are contained in a revolving twilight and darkness. But, provided that the 
dish having many compartments, and a dropped artificial light supplied be of a soft character, 
coin will bring one of these within command of such as is given by candles and oil lamps or the 
the customer’s hand. gas-flame, we can use our eyes without hurting 
There is found in the Mediterranean and in them for some hours after daylight has ceased. 
adjacent seas a starfish which has been noted to If, however, we adopt a light which is rich in 
have when young six arms, whilst the adults Violet or ultra-violet rays, fatigue of the optic 
only have five, and sometimes three of these arms nerve will begin to make itself manifest in the 
are much — Dr E. von of Put into 
Marenzeller has observed that the arms are. brief, this means that the kind of light most 
echinoderms, while the disc that remains will which we can adopt for continual use. 
often bud out fresh arms. The reason for this Although ioe are now built of steel, there 
self-division he gives as follows: ‘The animals are, according to the mercantile shipping list, 
are affected by a certain ene called Mysostoma, a number of old woolen vessels still in use, 
which, passing in at the mouth, takes up its | some of them having reached a venerable age. 
uarters in the blind extensions of the stomach One ship there is which is no less than one 
that pass into the arms. Here it grows, and hundred and twenty-two years old, while there 
occasions such inconvenience to its host that the | are seven which have been afloat for more than 
latter takes the heroic course of getting rid of the /a century. There are thirteen wooden vessels 
arm in which the parasite resides. At first the which are between ninety-five and one hundred 
creature is endowed with its full complement of years old, and fourteen whose years come between 
arms, and should parasites “get into them all, ‘ninety and ninety-five. We fancy that most of 
they will all in turn be dispensed with and re- | these old ships are in the timber trade, and are 
grown; but in most cases only five are thus therefore freighted with a cargo which may 
renewed, and occasionally only three.’ become water-logged but can practically never 


The climbing of high mountains, taken up as 
a form of sport, dates only from the year 1786, 
when Mont Blane was conquered by two intrepid 
mountaineers. Since that date peak after peak 
fell to adventurous spirits, until no more worlds 
of the kind remained in Europe to conquer. So 
the mountaineers took their alpenstocks farther 
afield, and scaled the vast heights offered by the 
Himalayas, the Andes, and other ranges which 
—_ their peaks far beyond the snow-line. The 

ighest recorded climb until the other day was 
21,000 feet, almost exactly four miles; but news 
has now been received to the effect that the sum- 
mit of Aconcagua, the highest mountain in South 
America, was reached on January 14th, by Zur- 
briggen, a well-known Swiss guide, in company 
with Mr Fitzgerald. The actual height attained 
was 24,000 feet. Mr Fitzgerald was forced to 
turn back by sickness before the summit was 
actually reached, but probably by the time these 
lines are in print he will have succeeded in his 
determination to conquer the —_ 
sickness, the result of the highly rarefied con- 


It is this | 


sink. Certain it is that there are many such 
vessels plying between some of our ports and 
those of Norway, most of them having a very 
| picturesque appearance. 

|. The contest between shot and armour plates 
has been a long one, and nearly every one thought, 
when the Harveyised plate was introduced, that 
_ the latter had scored a success which would never 
be reversed. But quite recently a projectile has 
_been manufactured in America, known as the 
six-inch Johnson solid shot, which has pierced a 
| 

_ten-inch Harvey plate and twelve inches of oak 
backing, and has buried itself in the sand beyond 
| practically uninjured in itself. The particular way 
‘in which this shot has been made so efficient is 
very curious and interesting. In the first place, 
it is, of course, made of the very finest material, 
but the novel feature about it is, that its conical 
point is covered with a block of soft steel. This 
cap preserves the point at the moment of impact, 
holding the metal together until the hard face of 
the plate has been pierced. It is oe same too, 
that the soft cap is fused by the heat of concussion 


dition of the air at high altitudes, which has and acts as a lubricant to the entry of the shot. 
over and over again proved the greatest obstacle It is now for the plate-makers to manufacture 
to mountaineers, and placed a limit upon their ' something which will cope with this new pro- 
wanderings, Unless means be discovered to jectile, and so the seesaw game will go on, until 
counteract this sickness, it is probable that the our sailors will possibly find it best to dispense 
highest peaks of Asia, which are from four to five | with armour altogether, a conclusion at which 
thousand feet higher than Aconcagua, will for our soldiers arrived many years ago. 

ever remain unconquered fortresses. Papyrolith, a new material for covering floors, 
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the invention of Mr Otto Kraner of Chemnitz, 
consists of a preparation of paper. pulp which is 
in the form of a powder. ‘This is mixed with 
water and spread like mortar over stone, cement, 
wood, or any other material, and when hard is 
planed smooth. It may be tinted any colour, 
so as to imitate mosaic, and can be used for 
ornamental panelling. It is, according to the 
inventor, non-conductive of heat, elastic, and 
durable. 

A curious illustration of the expanding propert 
of ice is occasionally seen on roadways laid with 
soft wood blocks, which under constant traffic 
have become worn and porous. Such blocks, 
sodden with rain, will on the occurrence of a sharp 
frost rise in huge blisters from their concrete bed 
and form elastic cushions, which bend about like 
india-rubber as vehicles pass over them. The 
phenomenon is due to the swelling of the ice in 
the pores of the wood, and is a manifestation of 
the same power which plays such havoc with our 
domestic water-pipes. 

Mr J. S. Fairfax, president of the Society of 
Patent Agents, is advocating the formation of a 
Museum of Patents in connection with the Lon- 
don Patent Office. There is here already a fine 
technical library and a reading-room, where all 
the most important technical periodicals may be 
consulted free of charge on any week-day up 
to ten o’clock at night. It is proposed that, as 
various alterations and extensions of the building 
are in anticipation, it would not be a difficult 
matter to find room for models, &e. relating to 
important patented devices, the exhibition of 
which would be valuable to budding inventors. 
Mr Fairfax suggests that ‘the collection should 
form an index museum to the very useful classified 
abridgments of specifications compiled under the 
direction of the Comptroller-general. If judici- 
ously selected, and with reference to fundamental 
patents, the examples would indicate the evolution 
of prevailing ideas along the main thoroughfares 
of thought, thus guiding the inventor along paths 
found to be practical, and warning him against 
repatenting old devices.’ The idea is certainly a 
good one, and it would seem that there would be 
no difficulty in finding funds for its realisation 
out of the surplus earnings of a very well-to-do 
department. 

A correspondent (Mr H. W. Bidwell), writing 
from Uitenhage, Cape of Good Hope, with refer- 
ence to the article ‘Monkeyana’ in last year’s 
Journal, reminds us that the author took exception 
toa statement of Professor Brehm, that monkeys 
are the only animals that will risk their lives to save 
their own species, and that he invited information 
on the point regarding dogs. When Mr Bidwell 
read this article, two instances had just come 
under his personal observation. He also mentions 
the story of a very intelligent baboon, which had 
been trained to do many useful little jobs for 
its master. He writes: ‘In my daughiter’s 
garden there is a large circular tank or reservoir. 
Its cement wall is flush with the ground, and 
perpendicular, so that no animal falling in could 
eer get out, unless the tank be full. One 
ay a bull-terrier named “Rats” went to my 


daughter, whining and yelping most piteously, 
and making other signs that he wanted her to 
follow him. She did so, and he led her to the 
tank, where there was a fox-terrier named 


He was fished out nearly dead. The mos 


some, the chief victim of his spitefulness bejy 
the good-natured “ Rats,” who, if he liked, call 
shake the little tyrant to pieces in a few mip. 
utes. But for the sagacity, and, may we not 
say magnanimity, of “Rats,” “Laddie” mug 
have been drowned, 

‘The second case is that of an Irish setter 
“Dash,” and a pointer, “Flirt,” belonging to 
another member of my family. 


dogs are having perpetual fights. 
°« Flirt” fell into the water one day, and though 
she managed to keep afloat, she could not approach 


her own axis” so to speak, and would certainly 
have perished had not assistance arrived. “ Dash? 
as soon as he realised the sad plight of “Flirt” 
yee in, seized her by the neck, and pushed 
ier ashore, These two instances are authentic, 
and, I think, will establish your author's conten- 
tion, and show that dogs are quite as capable of 
qualifying for the medal of the Humane Society 
as monkeys. 

‘As regards monkeys, we have several varieties 
here. 1 think the Cynocephalus is the most 
sagacious. We had a remarkably intelligent 
baboon here a few years ago. He was a giant 
of his species. His master and trainer had the 
misfortune to have both his legs cut off ina 
railway accident, and on his leaving hospital the 
Cape government gave him a berth as signal- 
man, near the terminus here. He taught this 
baboon not only to work the signals, but to place 
the wheels of a little trolley on the line, and then 
the bed on the wheels. His master would then 
‘seat himself on the trolley, and Jackoo would 
| push him along to his house, about 200 yards 
down the line. He would then detach the pieces 
| of the trolley and clear them off the line, He 
would also lock the door of the signal-box and 
take the key to his master. When he died I 
obtained the body, and sent it to the Albany 
| Museum at Grahamstown, but the taxidermist 
informed me that the body was too decomposed 
for preservation. 1 believe his skeleton has 
been afforded a place in the Museum. I enclose 
a photograph of poor Jackoo and his master, 
showing the former working the railway signals 
as hundreds of people have seen him.’ 


| 


AN INCIDENT IN EXCISE LIFE 


‘We tL, I think we had better finish No. 6, and 
that will be enough for to-day.’ It was the 
supervisor who thus replied to my suggestion of 
giving over for the day. We had been gauging 
some new vessels at the distillery at Ballylandlord, 
a small village not many miles from Dublin. It 
was March, and a late frost was at its maximum 
severity, rendering the damp interiors of the 
huge vessels we were measuring rather uncom- 
fortable quarters in such weather; so I readily 


assented to the supervisor’s proposal, and we 


“Laddie” in the very last stage of exhaustion, 


remarkable thing about this is that “Laddie” | 
like many of his breed, is exceedingly quarrel. | 


‘The pointer “Flirt” has the greatest horror of 
water, and can never be induced to enter it. The | 
setter takes to water like an otter. These two | 
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descended the ladder into the jon of No. 6 
| Wash Back, such being its technical and unlovely 
/ name. For the information of the uninitiated, 
I must explain that a distiller’s operations are 
| closely surveyed and checked by the Excise 
"officials, whose duty it is to see that all the 
‘strong waters’ are duly debited to the manu- 
' facturer at the statutory rate of eleven shillings 
per proof gallon. For this purpose the principal 
yessels are gauged or measured, and the results 
| duly tabulated. The particular vessels we were 
gauging on the afternoon of which I write are 
| ysed in one of the first processes of distillation, 
| and are known as Wash Backs. They are large 
| yats, generally circular in form. In an extensive 
distillery they are often of great size, perhaps as 
much as twenty feet in depth, and fifteen in 
diameter ; they are always covered in, the only 
outlet besides the supply and discharge pipes 
being the trap-door, or, as it is styled, the man- 
door at the top. 

Ballylandlord Distillery had recently changed 
hands, and the new owners had rigged up these 
new vessels preparatory to starting to work. The 
working staff of men had not yet been engaged ; 


so with the exception of an odd joiner or carpen- | 


ter about, there were very few hands at disposal. 


Hence it was not surprising that as a sort of | 


general utility man we had to fall back on a 
| rather peculiar servitor. 

| Mike—as he was called—was as deaf as a post, 
/ and as taciturn and unreciprocal as the Blarney 
| Stone itself. I suppose he held his post by reason 
| of length of service on the premises ; at any rate, 
whatever occult value lay under his unpromising 


| exterior was not easily discerned. He was one | 


of those few Milesians who do not wear their 
hearts on their sleeves, one of those few whose 
countenances require a physiognomist to read 
them. 

His tread, too, was as noiseless as his tongue. 


Over and over again during the day did I laugh | 
'kicked it aside with childish petulance, and 


merrily at the many little contretemps arising 


crept there cautiously, I saw Mike above at the 
man-door; in an instant he laid hands on the 
ladder and hauled it up. I made a rush at the 
retreating ladder and shouted. In vain; it escaped 
my grasp, and he did not hear me. I shouted, 
nay I yelled! No answer from Mike. I shout 
again with renewed energy. Again and again! 
No response! I hear him depositing the ladder 
on the rack. My heart sinks within me! I hear 
him go out. I am doomed to a night—perhaps 
my last-—in this unhealthy dungeon ! 

After the first shock had worn off, I began to 
view matters more philosophically. My land- 
lady would perhaps send to the distillery to in- 
quire what kept me; if, on the other hand— 
and the thought sickened me—she concluded 
I was at a friend’s, I had to force the belief on 
myself that No. 6 Wash Back was to be my 
quarters for that night. As the time crept on 
the horror of my situation began to assert itself. 
As I have said, there was a severe frost, which 
materially heightened the discomfort, not to say 
danger, of my damp prison, to a not over-strong 
constitution. I was now shuddering with cold, 
and endeavoured to keep up my caloric by 
A rapidly round my cell. The chill, com- 

ined with my hunger, brought on the severe 
headache peculiar to that unpleasant combination, 
The horrible darkness, too, added not a little to 
my discomfort. I was beginning to grow desper- 
ate, as each hour went by and failed to bring that 
suecour of which I was unreasonably hopeful. 
Driven almost to the verge of madness, I shouted 
again and again, in the vain hope of attracting 
somebody's attention, The hollow echo of my 
own voice was the only response. I well knew 
that the gate-keeper was the sole tenant of the 
premises by night, and as my place of incarcera- 
tion was situated far from the gate, there was 
little hope from that quarter. 

In my peripatetic wanderings, I knocked my 
foot against the sinning note-book. In anger, I 


It must be now 


from his slow-wittedness and general impene- 
trability. Little did I think as I laughed that 
his deafness was nearly to cost me my life. 


| muttered imprecations over it. 
‘at least seven o'clock. I strike a match ; my 
‘watch shows it ten minutes past that hour. 


| During the course of the hideous mishap I am 
about to relate—I shudder even now when I 
think of it—I could hear my own laugh mocking 
| me, as it were, for my levity. 
After innumerable chalkings and measurings, 
| we made an end of No. 6, and as I was both cold 
and hungry, grateful visions of a comfortable 
fireside and something to eat put an alacrity into 
my ascent up the ladder. We went down to the 
office, and the supervisor, putting on his overcoat, 
bade me good-evening and left for home. I was 
reparing to follow his example, when suddenly 
remembered that I had left my pocket-book 
at the bottom of No. 6. Now, as in addition 
to numerous gauging memoranda it contained 
several bank-notes, I did not care to leave it till 
morning, so I hurried up to the ‘back-room.’ It 
Was now quite deserted save for Mike, who was 
finishing up his work and moving about with 
almost noiseless tread. He did not notice me, 
80 I slipped down the ladder into No. 6—a 
matter of fifteen feet or so. It was now quite 
dark, and I could not readily lay hands on my 
missing pocket-book. I was just searching my 
pockets for a match, when suddenly, as if he had 


Nearly two hours in this den. I look above me. 
The slippery walls of my wooden prison rise 
perpendicularly, at least fifteen feet, to the man- 
door. Iam in the dark once more; not another 
match. Thoroughly worn out and disheartened, 
I crouch down and try to sleep. In the silence, I 
fancy I can hear an odd cart rumbling along the 
road outside the distillery ; occasionally I hear 
one of the windows shake with a sepulchral rattle, 
rendering the silence which follows hideously 
distinct. These rattlings grow more frequent, 
and I begin to think the wind is rising outside. 
A change in the weather. Yes. Down comes 
the rain on the skylight over the back-room, 
pattering on the glass like shot. A sudden thaw! 
I think of the skating party I had promised to 
join on the morrow. No chance of it now, even 
if I do live out this Walpurgis night. The rain 
comes down harder than ever, and under the 
influence of the monotonous music I fall asleep. 
How long this ‘kind nepenthe’ lasts me I know 
not ; but I am rudely aroused by a sudden and 
violent downpour of water into my den, Falling 
on me like a waterspout, it drenches me to the 
skin. What can it be? In a second I compre- 
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hend the situation. The large hose has been| lady, who thought me dead. I remembered 
left hanging over the trap-door : the cock of the | nothing more after I was put to bed. Delirium 
supply tank outside the building has been care- | seized me, and I lay between life and death over 
eahy left open during the frost, and the thaw | a week. fF 
has produced my unwelcome shower-bath. Cruel | When I became conscious I found Mr B— 
fate! Iam to be drowned like a rat! True, I) a brother officer, sitting by my bedside. He had 
can swim, but, handicapped dreadfully as I am | nursed me like a child all the while. When | 
with cold and prostration, how can I manage to! gradually acquired strength I learned from him 
keep up until the water reaches the trap-door? how my rescue came about. It seemed he had | 
The vat is filling rapidly. Already I am up to | occasion to go down to the distillery office on that 
my knees ! Cold is no word for it. However, | eventful night, about the time that I was begin. | 


\ 


— 


as I am by this time quite deadened to sensation, | ning to give up all hope. Seeing my hat and | 
I take little notice of it. overcoat hanging in the office, he ang g Wey there 
After all, my seeming destroyer may set me was something wrong, that perhaps 


had had a | 

free, even if in a half-dead condition. The water fall or something equally serious. | 

is rising rapidly, but not half energetically On inquiry of the gate-keeper, that functionary 

enough for my impatience. To reserve my said that he did not remember me going out that | 

strength, I delay swimming until the last possible afternoon. This heightened the suspicions of my | 

moment. Now for the struggle of swimmer friend, so he took a lamp and made a flying survey | 6, 

versus water! I begin paddling round my com-_ of the premises. ° | 7 

pulsory bath, taking it as easy as I can. If Ican| When he approached my ‘Hydropathic’ (very | No. 

only manage to keep up long enough, I will, little ‘cure’ and a lot of ‘kill’ about that one) he | - 

after all, escape imprisonment by help of the heard the splashing of water. Need I tell the | 

enemy. : reader the cause ? 
The water must now be at least nine feet deep.'| As for poor Mike, when he heard—or was made | 

Good! I am now only about six feet from the to understand—how he had nearly cost me my | 

coveted trap-door. Luckily this vat is a narrow  life—the poor fellow, I was told, actually exhibited 

one and fills quickly, otherwise there would be emotion and implored my pardon by proxy. The 

little hope for me. Suddenly my attention is inhabitants of Ballylandlord, however, were not 

riveted by an alarming sound or rather subsidence so easily appeased as I was; bitter feelings were 


of sound. cherished against the unfortunate man for his N 
The waterspout above me is diminishing in | cruelty—they swore it was wilful—to the young - 
volume. I try to chase away the idea as a! Saxon. foot 
delusion. A new horror! I am going to be left | Although this happened some years ago, I ar 
barely within reach of deliverance! The water shudder when I even think of it, especially on hast 
slackens slowly but surely, and at length dwindles the anniversary of my night spent in No. 6 Wash The 
down to a mere dribble. My heart faints within Back. | Ext 
me. In despair I make a frantic rush out of the | his 
water hoping to grasp the edge of the trap-door. ~~ | hill 
My hand rebounds from the smooth perpendicular SONNET. pa 
side of the vat. Nothing for me now but grim : } 
death. The horrors of this night have quite! U8 yesterdays enthral our morrows still, or 
hardened me, and I view my situation with stoical By chains no rust of time can wear away, andl 
equanimity. There is not much more life left in That with their iron and persistent sway prot 
me, so, thank God, I will have the less torture.| Serve purposes undreamed of to fulfil — emp 
Yet strange to say, with my forebodings alternates! And wake up echoes of the good and ill fron 
a hope, vain as I inwardly know it to be, that | In mournful cadence, or a rhythm gay. that 
rescue will yet come from some quarter. My Ofttimes what fateful sequences are they five 
whole frame is numbed sufficiently already ; but | Which follow trifling acts of sudden will ! the 
now to my alarm I begin to feel an indescribable | Small streams grow broader as they onward wind, ‘oil 
weariness in my legs. With vain optimism I To reach at last the ever-rolling sea ; } é 
try to hide from myself the fact that cramp is! Hark back through memory’s labyrinth, and we find va 
insidiously but tenaciously grasping me. Yes, I Small accidents—if accidents there be— he 
am going to die. A gradual stupor is coming! fad power our future years to free or bind, | his 
over me. Several times I unconsciously leave off And be the factors of our destiny ! won 
supporting myself and am roused by hearing the CamILia CRosLAND. | hou 
water gurgling in my ears. Drowning is often i: | 90. 
said to be a pleasant death. To one who can swim ee | of ; 
it is horrible! Your mental agony is intensified *“ TO CONTRIBUTORS. | ote 
by feeling yourself succumb to a hitherto con-| jg, AN communications should be addressed to the | ‘a 
quered element, which now seems to sing in| ‘Editor, 339 High Street, Edinburgh.’ | 
triumph at your defeat. 2d. For its return in case of ineligibility, postage-stamps _ | play 
I nerved myself for a final five minutes—for| should ee every manuscript. — forn 
Gradually J strength oozes ont as it y should he Name and Address S 
brain begins to whirl. I fancy I see lights and}  apitten upon them IN FULL. | _ tion 
hear voices. I rally my wavering senses. I look | 42h, Poetical contributions should invariably be accom- | | tow 
above. Rescue at last! Thank God! More] panied by a stamped and directed envelope. ' | | asp 
dead than alive I am dragged out and carried | his 
home wrapped in blankets, amid the loud cries| printed and Published by W. & R. Cuampens, Limited, || ff | his 
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